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THE MUSLIM CULTURE- 


The question has been raised and repeated more than 
bnce : What is the Muslim Culture and where is it to be 
found in India ? There was a time when such a question 
could hardly have been even conceived. In academic circles, 
we used freely to talk of our own peculiar group cultures — 
the Hindu, the Muslim, the English and so forth — and take 
delight in recalling to mind our several achievements in the 
past in the domain of arts, and sciences, and philosophy and 
life's other expressions. There was no thought on the part 
of any one group of denying the heritage of another, 
although a scale of values was always applied by each for the 
sake of self-satisfaction. That natural intellectual attitude 
is now being disturbed, and we are being asked, in the 
name of nationalism, to cease from caring for our indi- 
vidual cultures. Indeed, attempts are being made to treat 
the culture of the Musalmans in particular, as of no conse- 
quence in our present state of modern civilization. Its 
very existence in any dynamic form at the present day is 
doubted and challenged, causing a sort of uneasiness among 
the Muslim intellectuals in every part of the country. 

Muslim cultural On the face of it, the question is 

problem, not a simple one, and can be answered in a 

COMMUNALISM. . , ... , ~ 

simple straightforward manner, from an 
intellectual plane. Unfortunately, however, as every body 
knows, the question has been dictated by reasons not purely 
intellectual, dictated more to operate as a check against the 
Muslim desire to safeguard the interests of his culture than 



to elicit information that may help us to understand and 
appraise its value to life. Not merely that: it has become 
part of the plan of those who have devised this question 
to cry down every answer to it as communalism. That is 
the situation now. An amusing situation ! You ask a ques- 
tion and you refuse to listen to a reply. Even when you 
give a hearing, you have learnt to say, you are not satisfied: 
it is all communalism. So, when I have to speak on this 
subject today, I feel a natural diffidence: for I do not wish 
to be misunderstood, much less to receive the self-same 
compliment for the trouble. I may tell you, I am not a 
politician and cannot easily follow the jargon of politics. 
But I should believe that to explain a point of view or an 
attitude towards life, or to speak out the truth one has in 
order to dispel ignorance is not communalism. I should 
also believe that to describe the culture of a people, to 
show how their mind or genius has manifested itself in 
their language and literature, in their arts and sciences, in 
their modes of thought and living, in their personal laws 
and social and economic order, and in their outlook on 
life, and to explain how these together give them a dis- 
tinctive character of their own, I should believe that to do 
so is not communalism. Every culture is a living or- 
ganism. Very often it proceeds from the life of a people 
only to react on it and receive further volition, and it 
develops or decays with the life of the people who sustain 
it. In a few cases, it functions as a living idea, and satisfies 
some spiritual law of life. It then reacts on humanity at 
large and introduces a harmony in the clashing interests of 
class and colour and race. It has no particular habitation 
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of its own, and gives its name to the place it travels and 
to the people who react to it. If the hands that hold it 
grow weak, it does not drop itself and disappear. It passes 
•on to other hands and transfers its name to them. Thus it 
lives and moves on. We do not judge it by the hands that 
tremble to hold it, but by the hands that have held it firmly 
or by the hands that stretch themselves out to give it a 
welcome. Above all we judge it by its own inherent 
strength. Wisdom lies not in quarrelling with such a culture 
for the sake of any passing political end, but in utilizing it 
as a contributory force to the progress of humanity. It is 
of such a culture that I propose to speak to you this evening. 
And I should believe that to do so is not communalism. 

If you agree with me so far, my task will be greatly 
lightened; for then, I shall not stand in need of analysing 
the political background to the question before us. I should, 
however, like to clear one or two points before I proceed 
further. 

The subject of the Muslim Culture is too vast to be 
discussed in a single lecture, and I must explain to you 
how I should like to approach it so as to give you an idea 
as to what it is and where it is to be found in India. 

The mind of the Muslim has, in the course of history, 
expressed itself in every culture-field — in the field of action, 
of thought, and of creation. These are the three great 
fields in which all human activity is distributed; and in 
each field, the Muslim has made a mark for himself. In 
the field of action, he has evolved a particular type of social 
and economic order and polity influenced by a jurisprudence 
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of his own worked out into a comprehensive law called die 
“ Shariyah In the field of thought, his genius has laid 
the foundations of modern science and determined its sub- 
sequent course. And in the field of creation, what has he 
not done to enrich and beautify life by his spiritual energy 
expressing itself out in his literatures, his arts and his phi- 
losophy and religion. So, you see, it is a vast culture, 
every aspect of which is a great subject in itself. Like every 
other culture, especially in its social aspect, it has reacted, 
every now and then, to the influences of other cultures; 
and this reaction is mostly visible in minor details, and is 
brought about by climatic conditions, exigencies of expan- 
sion and mixed living, and individual tastes and lapses. But 
the structure stands with all its outlines permanently im- 
pressed on the life of the Musalmans. To question its exist- 
ence, to ask what it is, and where it is to be found, is to 
put it mildly an intellectual self-deception. I should like 
to guard you against that. The Muslim Culture is here in 
India as in countries where the Musalmans predominate, and 
it is better frankly to recognize it, and see how it can be 
invited to help this country to rise to the fullest growth of 
its political stature than to close one’s eyes to it. My object 
tonight is to emphasise that this Culture of the Musalmans 
is still alive, and has the vitality to promote that end. 

I do not propose to make a survey of the different 
fields in which this culture has expressed itself in the course 
of history; for that will be a mere pedantic effort, and will 
be wearisome to you. On the other hand, I shall invite 
you to feel the soul that has worked in all the branches of 
the Muslim life and holds together the entire body of his 
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culture. In other words, I should like you to consider 
the basis on which this culture rests. If that basis is pro- 
perly appreciated, I dare say, the difficulty in understanding 
the cultural safeguards of the Indian Muslims may be greatly 
minimized. 

pandit nehru*s So ^ ar as 1 could see, the difficulty 

views in appreciating the value of the Muslim 

examined* Culture as a means of political progress 

for India lies in the fact that those who question it seem to 
be obsessed by rather indifferent notions as to what it is 
that really constitutes culture. In the interests of my 
subject, I think, 1 should warn you against such notions. 
Let me quote from Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru for the sake of 
illustration. I have selected him for a very special reason. 
Living in the detached atmosphere of the Osmania Uni- 
versity, I have quietly watched for years the career of many 
a public man in our country, and I fancy that he is one of 
our few men who can make or mar a great cause There 
is so much of honest strength in him that it will be a mat- 
ter of genuine grief if his energy, especially at a time such 
as this when he is holding a place of great trust and influ- 
ence, if his energy is victimized by any incorrect or inade- 
quate approach to the Muslim problem in india. 

*1 have tried hard”, says he, “to understand what this ‘Muslim 
Culture* 1*3, but I confess that I have not succeeded. 1 find a tiny 
handful of middle-class Muslims as well as Hindus in Northern 
India influenced by the Persian language and traditions. And look- 
ing to the masses, the most obvious symbols of ‘Muslim Culture* 
seem to be: a particular type of pyjamas, not too long and not 
too short, a. particular way of shaving or clipping the moustache 
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but allowing the beard to grow, and a lota with a special kind of 
snout, just as the corresponding Hindu customs are the wearing of 
dhoti, the possession of a topknot, and a lota of a different kind. As 
a matter of fact, even these distinctions are largely urban and they 
tend to disappear. The Muslim peasantry and industrial workers are 
hardly distinguishable from the Hindu. The Muslim intelligentzia 
seldom sports a beard, though Aligarh still fancies a red Turkish 
cap with a fez (Turkish it is called, although Turkey will have none 
of it). Muslim women have taken to the sari and are emerging ra- 
ther slowly from the Purdah. My own tastes do not harmonize with 
some of those habits, and I do not fancy beards or moustaches or 
topknots, but 1 have no desire to impose my canons of taste on 
others, though I must confess, in regard to beards, that I rejoiced 
when Amanullah began to deal with them in summary fashion in 
Kabul”. 

Here in this passage you find Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
trying to seek the manifestation of the Muslim mind and soul, 
which alone is culture, in his fez, and pyjamas, and beard. 
Is that the line of enquiry for a serious student? Again, one 
may have his own prejudices. We all have a few. They are 
usually hindrances to right understanding. But when they 
are of a defiant challenging variety they vitiate the sense of 
perspective. 

In the same chapter of his auto-biography from which 
1 have just quoted, Mr. Nehru notices that Turkey has dis- 
carded religion, that Persia is looking back for pre-Islamic 
days for her cultural inspirations and that even Egypt is going 
the same way and keeping her politics quite apait from reli- 
gion. And so, on the strength of what he thinks to be a 
change in these countries, a change which even like the 
Muslim culture in India, he has not been able to understand, 
as I shall show later on, he proceeds to ask: 
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* What of the Muslim nation and Muslim culture? Are they to 
be found in the future in Northern India rejoicing under the be- 
nign rule of the British ? " 

And he himself answers, 

“This idea of a Muslim nation is the figment of a few imagina- 
tions only, and but for the publicity given to it by the Press, few 
people would have heard of it, and even if many people believed 
in it, it would still vanish at the touch of reality". 

I am afraid this is rather an unkind and again an un- 
scientific treatment of the subject. Suspicion is a dangerous 
instrument of argument. Very often it betrays an absence 
of a grasp of realities and increases misunderstanding. The 
desire for preserving one's own peculiarities of thought and 
living is a natural desire. Is it not possible to respect one's 
own culture and yet, through the strength of character that 
that culture gives contribute to the progress and prosperity 
of a common body-politic ? 

Let me proceed to yet another quotation, from Mr. 
Nehru, before I enter upon an analysis of the basis of Mus- 
lim Culture. The passage is from one of his recent writ- 
ings. It will afford to you a very good example of mistak- 
ing the non-essentials for the essentials and of the habit 
of refusing to see the wood for the trees. 

“Nations may retain", says Mr. Nehru, “and will retain for a 
long time much that is peculiar to them — language, habits, ways 
of thought, etc., — but the machine age 1 and science, with swift 
travel, constant supply of world news, radio, cinema, etc., will 
make them more and more uniform. No one can fight against this 
inevitable tendency, and only a world catastrophy which shatters 
modern civilization can really check it. There are certainly many 
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differences between the traditional Hindu and Muslim philosophies 
t>f life. Bat these differences are hardly noticeable .when both of 
them are compared to the modern scientific and industrial optlook 
on life; for, between this latter and the former two, there is a 
vast gulf. The real struggle today in India is not between Hindu 
culture and Muslim culture, but between these two and the 
conquering scientific culture of modern civilization. Those who 
are desirous of preserving 4 Muslim Culture', whatever that may 
be, need not worry about Hindu culture, but should withstand the 
giant from the West. I have no doubt, personally, that all efforts, 
Hindu or Muslim, to oppose modern scientific and industrial civili- 
zation are doomed to failure and 1 shall watch this failure without 
regret". 

Here, Mr. Nehru makes distinction between two sets 
■of things. One there is, he says, which is peculiar to indi- 
vidual nations, such as language, habits, ways of thought 
and philosophies of life; and the other is that which may 
■commonly affect one and all such as what the machine age 
may provide — swift travel, constant supply of world news, 
‘radio and cinema. In the opinion of Mr. Nehru, it is the lat- 
ter group of things that mould the culture of a people, and 
it is here that he has made a fundamental lapse of judge- 
ment. He has merely confused one with the other. What 
he calls things peculiar to individuahnations such as lan- 
guage, habits and ways of thought — and there are many 
others — which principally mark and determine the culture 
of one nation as distinguished from that of another. It is the 
things peculiar' to his own community that a Muslim is 
anxious to safeguard just in the same way as even great men 
like Mahatma Gandhi are endeavouring to preserve things 
' p ec ultar to the Hindu Culture. As for the things born 
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of -the. machine age, let; every one sejfiously put , the 
question to himself whether he is prepared to give .them 
the same position in life, viz : the cinema, the radio and the 
like. Obviously these are not the things which should form 
the inspiring forces in any national activity. They come in 
when they have to, and are replaced, by other amenities of 
life. To- us they are mere impersonal forces just like 
electricity; No body can use it unless he knows howto 
regulate 'it» But a knowledge of this in itself is npt the end. 
That itself is not a sign of civilization. On the other hand, 
it is the purpose for which it is used or regulated, or the 
spirit behind the handling of it that is a determining factor 
in life. You can use electricity to work for happiness and 
comfort, or you can put it to destructive ends, as it is being 
done in Europe at this moment The aim is the thing; and it is 
this aim, the nature of it or the outlook on life that makes the 
difference between the culture of one people and that of art : 
other. You can never evolve a uniform world culture mere- 
ly through the things of the science. Any uniformity that 
the machine can give you will only be in the externals of life, 
in mere superficialities. But that will not take hold of your 
soul, and will not denote a universal mind which alone can 
produce a Vvorld culture. And the universal mind is possible 
■ only when man has learnt to react from the very, depths of his 
being to a universal spiritual or moral Uw of life. 

“ One of the profound political troubles of our age * , says Nor- 
man Bentwich, Weizmann Professor of the International Law of 

‘ ' , 4 -l * • 

Peace at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, * is that, while mo- 
dern science has multiplied human contacts and almost destroyed 
the old isolation of time and space between several nations, little 
4 progresses been made in bringing international relations under the 



control of the moral law. TJie world li politically as wells* econo- 
mically inter-dependent; what happen* today between e. g. China 
and Japan profoundly affects the people* and the States of Europe 
and America. And so long as the relations between countries are 
not controlled by moral principles, and the nations do not hold 
faithfully to their solemn compacts, they threaten to ruth the 
peace of the world: The religions of the peoples which alike 
uphold certain moral principles and share the common ideal of 
Justice and peace, offer the best foundation, for that universal 
moral law which must be established if civilization is to -stand * . 


BASIC QUALITIES 
OF MUSLIM 
CULTURE- 


This is the truth which needs to 
be respected. You cannot build' a 
stable nationalism in this country mere- 
ly on the common things of the sur- 
face. The true seat of culture is the mind of man which 
manifests itself in every field of life's activity. We have to 
determine what it is in its different cultural manifestations, 
and evolve a workable plan of co-ordination between them 
based on the universal moral law of tolerance. Such being 
the pressing need of the hour, let us be clear in our minds 
as to what we mean by the Muslim Culture. 


The Muslim Culture is neither Arabian nor Persian 
as Pandit Jawaharlal fancies it is. It is neither racial nor 
national. It is, if I may so call it, Quranic. You may call 
it a religious culture if you like; but in the case of the 
Quranic culture there is no need for any one to fight shy 
of religion. The religion of the Quran is not a religion in 
the popular sense of the term, it does not thrive on mere 
contemplation. It is not monasticism; or asceticism : nor 
is it. a bundle of symbolic ceremonies conducted by a here- 
ditary priesthood. It is not merely faith or belief. 
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On the other hand, Islam is the 
islaSs : as name given to a certain outlook on life, 
social creed* an( j t | ie * Ummat '* or Community of 

Mam to a certain type of social order that, that outlook 
brings into being or evolves. You may talk of. this, out- 
look on life, of this order of society with absolutely no refer- 
ence to Ged, if you are so minded. But Islam will remain 
still Islam in its social bearing which will even then mean 
the path of peace, a way of life, just as communism, socia- 
lism, nazism or fascicism. These several ways of living are 
but' attempts to regulate human energy towards certain 
ideals or definite aims. I can conceive of persons who have 
a genuine dislike for religions of every description which 
postulate a life after death. In their case, the absence of any 
definite creed is itself a creed for them. For lack of a better 
term people designate their attitude as materialism. One 
or other of these several ways, every one follows. Some- 
times, the path is prescribed for him through birth; some- 
times he himself makes a selection. A student of compara- 
tive ways of living may strike the balance between one and 
another, and adjudicate superiority. But for a sincere 
follower, an active pursuit is what primarily matters. So, 

I fancy is the case with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru when he 
says he believes in Socialism. So must it be with a Muslim 
when he says he believes in Islam. As a Muslim he believes 
in a path of life, in an order of society called Quranic or 
Islamic. You cannot force him to forget himself or give 
up his creed in matters of social relationships or politics. 

If by chance the creeds of the two cover sbme common 
ground or do . not create a direct conflict, cooperation ' 
along certain lines is possible. But where the outlooks differ 
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from each, other in fundamentals, no amount of facile ar- 
gument or sophistry, even in the name of patriotism, will 
be of much avail. For, patriotism will be invoked by both, 
and interpreted in termsof their particular creeds.. That is : 
the situation that has arisen between the Musalmans and 
the majority section of the people of this country. And 
it is surely ' a part of statesmanship to welcome a dis- 
passionate analysis of the differences in outlook between 
the two great communities, and see on what basis true co- 
operation should be possible. To talk of differences honest- 
ly, 1 think*, is the first step towards unity. It may be a para- 
dox, but it has to be faced 


As I have pointed out already, 

• CULTURE OF Islam is a creed which aims to evolve 
MOVEMENT & ' , . 

unitv an d ma,nta,n a socia l order laying its 

supreme emphasis on two fundamental 
truths of life — one, which .1 may call, movement in life, 
the other, unity in life , — both pointing to a programme 
of action which goes by the name of “ Shariyah V . you 
may as well call this “ Shariyah ”, an ‘ Act ’ of Islam. With- 
in the frarriework of this Act, this programme, — its 
boundaries— a Muslim has to live and work. Thesebounda-. 


ries are really not narrow, as in. our present state of 
ignorance and decadence they appear. The march of events 
in the history of Islam has demonstrated time and again' 
that to the extent the two fundamental truths of life, of' 


movement and unity, have been kept in view:, to that ex- 
tent has the “ Shariyah ’ ’ of Islam responded and supplied 
the vital ehergy to ks followers. ‘ The two truths are in a 
9ense but one, and -argue but one-moral or social or spiritual: 



law of life which, if I may so express, has served as a 
preamable to this Act or this “ Shariyah ’» , of blast. That 
A*ct stands because the moral law which has inspired it is 
a natural law of life, as I have discussed at length in a re- 
cent contribution, " The Concept of Society in Islam ” , 
and to which I may again refer during the course of this 
lecture. 


DYNAMIC 

CULTURE- 


And what is this movement in life 
t is at the basis of Muslim Culture? 

I may say at once that it is not my 
intention tonight to give a philosophical exposition of this 
idea; nor is it necessary for my immediate purpose. It may 
be enough if I point out to you that according to the Quran, 
life is one continuous progression. It is a linear line; 
and not a cycle. It is dynamic and every moment it 
unfolds itself in fresh glory. The idea of evolution is 
only a thing of yesterday in European thought and science; 
but among the Musalmans, it is a thing as old as the Quran. 
The influence of Greek thought as it came to the Musal- 
mans through the Byzantine Christian channels, at first 
made the early thinker among them to incline to the view 
that life was something static, but very soon the Quranic 
interpretation of life asserted itself and gave such power- 
ful volition to the intellectual life of the followers of the 
Faith that they were destined to lay the foundations of 
scientific enquiry and the spirit of research 


This is not the time to enumerate in detail the achieve- 
ments of their mind in the realms of Arts and Sciences; I 
may just quote a paragraph or two from, “ The Making of 
Humanity ” by Briffault which will give you in general 
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terms an idea of how important were the contributions mad4 
by the Musalmans under the impulse of this Islamic thought 
of movement. 

f “For although there is not a single aspect of European growth in 
which the decisive inflyence of Islamic Culture is not traceable, 
nowhere is it so clear and momentous as in the genesis of that 
power which constitutes the permanent distinctive force of the 
modern world, and the supreme source of its victory — natural 
science and the scientific spirit”. 

“The debt of our science to that of the Arabs does ont consist 
in startling discoveries of revolutionary theories; science owes a 
great deal more to Arab culture; it owes its existence. The 
Astronomy and Mathematics of the Greeks were a foreign impor- 
tation never thoroughly acclimatized in greek culture. The greeks 
systematized, generalized, and theorized, but the patient ways of 
investigation, the. accumulation of positive knowledge, the minute 
methods of science, detailed and prolonged observation and exper- 
imental inquiry were altogether alien to the Greek temperament;. 
Only in Hellenistic Alexandria was any approach to scientific work 
conducted in the ancient classical world. What we call science 
arose in Europe as a result of a new spirit of inquiry, of new 
methods of investigation, of the method of experiment, observa- 
tion, measurement, of the development of Mathematics in a form 
unknown to the Greeks. That spirit and those methods were 
introduced into the European world by the Arabs ” . 

The picture of the achievements of the Muslim mind 
in the different fields of intellectual interest may be enlarged 
and details filled in from their history. But it will all point 
to one fundamental attitude of the mind as developed by 
the influences of the teachings of the Quran; and it was 
that life was one continuous urge for progress and that 
therefore it was part of its need to accommodate itself to 



the interaction, of the natural forces that worked around 
him and through a knowledge of this interaction to harness 
the forces of nature to subserve to the primary aim of life 
which was to promote unity and solidarity among mankind. 


NO CLASH 
WITH MODERN 
CIVILIZATION. 


This being so, all this talk of 
Muslim Culture or the Muslim mind 
standing to lose its Islamic character by 
the onsloughts of the present scientific age, or to be side- 
tracked in the struggle is, lam afraid, beside the point. I 
may assure Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru that the Muslim mind 
has nothing to fear from the achievements of science. In 
fact, the very things that seem to him to constitute the 
present scientific culture but truly mark an extension of 
the Muslim Culture and even a fruition of it. There is no 
doubt a gap, a very great gap between the point at which 
the Musalman left it and the point at which he is now called 
upon to meet it again after centuries of forgetfulness. In 
their present state of undeniable depression promoted by 
historical forces into which we need not go at this moment, 
the Musalmans have become an object of light valuation. 
Their mind has fallen a prey to the influences of un-Islamic 
cultures and may seem incapable of recognizing in the pro- 
gress of the West but the result of his own initial efforts. 
Education however will set matters right. There is already 
an awakening all over the Muslim world,' and an earnest 
endeavour to break through the un-islamic cob-web, that has 
for generations held them back from claiming their own. 
Turkey has taken a' step forward. To casual observers not 
conversant with the spirit of Islam, the step it has taken 
may seem un-islamic; but we who know what that spirit 
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is are not nervous over what has happened. Persia is 
coming back^to its own. One may fancy, it is reviving the 
pre-Islamic culture, but it is not so. The Quranic spirit 
is working in both the countries for freedom of thought 
and freedom of movement in life and the same, in a more 
or less similar fashion, as warranted by local needs, is work- 
ing for the liberation of the Muslim mind in other countries, 
in Egypt, Tripoly, Morocco, Syria, Arabia, Palestine, Iraq 
and Afghanistan, where the Musalmans enjoy a homogene- 
ous existence. And we, in India, in spite of the fact that 
we are dispersed over a vast area and have to live in the 
midst of a numerically stronger non-Muslim community, we 
too are growing conscious of what we have to do. Not 
far off seems to be the day when this great belt of Islam 
stretching from the Atlantic right across two great conti- 
nents with its off-shoots on every side, will fall into line 
with the spirit of what people call the age of science. The 
Muslim Culture is not therefore of a type that will clash 
with any culture that science may evolve. It will certainlv 
not fight shy of it. It has the vitality to adapt itself to the 
changing phase of existence. If properly utilized, it will 
prove an asset of incalculable value to the emancipation of 
life even in this country. 

That is one part of the basis of the Muslim Culture. 
Now take the other. 


CULTUfcE OF 


UNITY: 

SHAR1YAH. 


You may remember that I have 
pointed out that unity in life is the aim 
of movement in life and the two go 


together to serve the background to 
all that the Muslim has to do in life. Indeed the law of 
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unity in. life is the spiritual and the moral law of -Mam — 
a law which is at the basis of the social stnicture of the 
Muslim society to regulate which a Code of action has been 
prescribed going by the name of “Shariyah”. My pur- 
pose is to explain to you the spiritual law of life working 
behind this “Shariyah”, the law of unity without which 
the law of movement in life will lead to chaos and disaster. 
The Muslim Culture therefore which embodies this law 
will always be found ready to welcome every achievement 
of science, but it will be careful to see that that achievement 
subserves to or advances the cause of unity in life. Where it 
does not do so, you will find the Muslim mind disinclined 
to accept it as a factor of life If this peculiarity of our 
mind is understood by those who would like to co-operate 
with us in the affairs of the world, there will be absolutely 
no difficulty in making the necessary adjustments in our 
daily relationships. It is the moral tone to life’ s activity 
which Islam enjoins upon its followers that could not be 
compromised, and where people, in the pursuit of a hunger 
creed, will require of them to disregard this moral aspect 
of life, I am sure they will never succeed. 

Let us see what this moral basis is. I shall not attempt 
to take up your time with any disquisition on the unity of 
God, which is the basic belief in (slam. I am concerned 
only with its implications in social matters. To us the unity 
of God shows itself up in the unity of mankind. Humanity 
in Islam is composed of individuals born with an equal 
spiritual status. Every human soul is made of the same 
fabric. That is what the Quran says. There is no stigma 
attached to any individual soul and he has not to suffer.for 
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any sin committed either by himself in a previous birth or 
'by any of his remote ancestor. He has not to suffer for any 
action except his own. That is the fundamental point from 
which the Muslim conception of life and society starts. We 
are all equals in the eyes of God, and no distinction is here 
made between man and woman . We all form together, as 
the Prophet expressed, one family, ‘ Ayal Allah ’ the family 
of God. When the Quran was delivered to him, the human 
society all over the world 'was formed on a hierarchical or 
divisional basis, whether it was in Arabia, India or Persia 
or the Roman Empire. Every sanction for that basis was 
swept off in a moment when the Prophet came to the rescue 
of humanity and delivered his message of equality and 
intellectual and social freedom. This sense of equality be- 
tween man and man is rooted in the mind of a Muslim; and I 
may suggest to every critic that the sense is neither Arabian 
in origin nor Persian in character, much less is it Indian. 
And wherever you see the Musalmans meet together, 
whether in a mosque five times a day, or at the seat of 
their Qaaba once a year, there you find the culture of the 
Musalmans. This sense of equality, this standing shoulder 
to shoulder without regard for colour or race or station in 
life, this standing and kneeling and sitting together in a 
common worship before one Common Master of the Universe 
using one common language of devotion, expressing one 
common wish, this sense of equality or its manifestation 
is the culture of the Musalmans. And it is to be found in 
India, as in every part of the globe where two Muslims 


meet. 
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What is the life of a Muslim from 
cultural birth to death, even in this age of the ma- 
landmarks c jj| ne ? what are the cultural landmarks 

IN MUSLIM LIFE 

through which he has to pass, no matter 
how he reacts to them individually ? That is one line of 
approach to his mind, one sure way of understanding his 
culture. 

The moment a baby is born in a Muslim family, a voice 
catches his ears. That is his baptism. He is not baptised 
by water ; but by the spirit of his own nature. This voice 
is usually the voice of the parent or of some elderly mem- 
ber of the family. It delivers him a message, the message of 
his own nature. “ God alone is great. He alone is great; 
and there is none beside Him worthy of worship, even as His 
Messenger, Muhammad says ”. It is a message of freedom, 
of the dignity of man. The voice proceeds: “Hie to the path 
of progress: hie to the path of devotion* . And it repeats 
itself, pointing to his Mission in life and showing him the 
line along which he should devote all his faculties to the 
service of the highest. And then the voice closes with the 
self-same note with which it began. “ God alone is great : 
He alone is great : and there is none beside Him worthy 
of worship ’ ’ . 

This little simple ceremony performed over a new-born 
baby, unconscious still of anything around him, is mightily 
symbolical of the Muslim Culture that he will be called 
upon to respect and follow, the culture of freedom and 
unity in life. The brief call which marks this ceremony 
at his birth does not die away with it, but haunts him right 
through his life. In the morning, when he wakes up from 
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•sleep, or in die night, before he lays himself down for rest, 
he listens to the same call, as three other times daring the 
— die call of the Muezzin from the minaret. And the 
note rings in his ears each time reminding him of the 
voice that was at first poured into them at the time of his 
birth — the call for progress and devotion to God. Indeed, 
such is the spiritual character of this culture that when his 
life’s task on earth is done, and his family and friends ga- 
ther around him to bid him farewell, the same call passes 
over his body and the gathering stand in a line, shoulder 
to shoulder, to pronounce blessing. The call is the self-same 
call for progress and devotion to God even after death, 
death which in Islam is the name given to the opening of 
a new chapter of life in a higher and different sphere. 
Mark ! Even in death does he symbolize his culture through 
the posture he assumes in the grave. Here he lies neither 
embalmed nor protected in a safe coffin. Earth hugging to 
earth, within the space measured out equally to every other 
Muslim in the world, with his head turned to one common 
centre, he lies. That is his Culture. He lies there wrapt 
in a simple dress, just two sheets of cloth, the dress which 
he used to put on whenever he appeared in the company 
of his comrades on the plain of Arafat, at Mecca, to pay 
homage to one common ideal in life. That dress is the 
symbol of his culture; not the fez, not the pyjamas, nor any 
other which he may put on or take away as may suit the 
promptings of the hour or the demands of climate. 

And between these two landmarks in the life of a Mus- 
lim— his birth and his death, there are other landmarks 
which I have no time here to explain, but between these 



two, all that he is expected to do is laid down either in 
specific terms or in broad outline in his Holy Book, the 
contents of which, in one form or another, are from his 
infancy onward always kept before him. These directions, 
informed by the life of the Prophet, compose the “Shariyah” 
of the Musalmans. For a ge.ieral grasp of its character, it 
may be said that, in the first place , it regulates the form of 
Muslim worship, in the sccmd plice, it lays down the duties 
to be discharged by every member of the Faith towards 
every other, whether within the family or outside of it, 
and the duties to be discharged by them towards the 
non-Muslims who may compose their body-politic, and 
the duties to be discharged by the State towards one 
and all, and, lastly, it lays down a compulsory programme 
of economic self-sufficiency allowing an equitable share in 
inheritance to every heir, male or female, and levying cer- 
tain charges on the wealth of the rich for the uplift of 
the poor, and the upkeep in particular of the widow 
and the orphan and the old and the weak. These are the 
main directions in which this “Shariyah” interests^tself, 
although in spheres not covered by these, such as matters 
of cleanliness, food, drink, dress, and social etiquette, it 
also offers its guidance. 

The aim of this body of directions, this “Shariyah”, 
was originally to evolve a society that should display in its 
activity a harmonious interaction of the material and the 
moral forces of life. Hence it was that, whereas it allowed 
free scope for the exercise of initiative ip material pursuits 
of every description, it laid restrictions and prohibitions 
to prevent such enterprises from developing into exploits- 
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tion of the moral or the material welfare of every other 
member of the society. It therefore lays its emphasis on 
the duties to be discharged towards others, rather than on 
any rights to be claimed without reference to these duties. 
Differences of interpretation of certain provisions of this 
law have given rise to several schools of thought among 
the Musalmans; but these in their essentials vary but little 
with one another. 

This “Shariyah” or the law of Islam is the cultural 
expression of the Muslim mind, and is still a living force 
in his life in India, as everywhere else, because it is intend- 
ed to govern his day to day activity. The history of Islam 
has shown that so long as the Muslim mind was inspired 
by the law of movement and unity that we have been 
speaking of, did this “ Shariyah ” react to meet new 
situations, aud vitalize the life of the Musalmans to 
further the cause of civilization. And whenever this spirit 
of movement asserted itself, there was what is called an 


ljtihad. Unfortunately the spirit of ljtihad has been taking 
rest among us for several centuries, keeping Muslim life 
out of tune with advancing time. It will serve no useful 
purpose to look back over these centuries of depression 
and neglect of Islam and cry over the causes that have 
brought about the result. The “Shariyah* of Islam has 
reached us of this generation in a more or less static form, 
and at a time when we have no! central organization of our 
own to exercise the powers vested in its code to regulate 
our daily life throughout the country. Needless to say 
that the culture of the Musalmans, as “Shariyah” can 
manifest, is being misunderstood and even denied. But 
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may I point out that even in its present form, it has not 
lost those peculiarities of it which will be a source of 
perennial reminder to the Musalmans of their solidarity and 
the moral basis on wh ich their social structure rests. Their 
form of worship which is the greatest binding factor stands 
today even as it was fixed in the time of the Prophet. 
The Mosque is still set in the same direction, and the call 
that proceeds from its minaret is the same great old call 
that moved the Musalmans to such wonderful activity in the 
past. The same standard of morality in sex relationships, 
and in the daily transactions of life persists, in spite of lapses, 
till this day. Above all the Quran lives, and is making its 
message of movement and unity, of freedom and equality, 
now heard in every home through its translations. 

new Thus the qualities which should 

awakening distinguish the Muslim culture are all 
there. Only the material accompaniments need toning up. 
The events of the last few decades have, however, roused 
the entire Muslim world to a consciousness of their present 
state of depression in material life. There are signs — and 
powerful signs — of a revival among the Musalmans every- 
where, as even in this country. It is an awakening such as 
usually comes to fallen nations who have had a great past. 
The non-Muslim community everywhere will be called 
upon hereafter to deal not with a decaying society such as 
it was the misfortune of Islam to cal) its own during the 
last few generations, but with a rising generation, who, 
conscious of the condition in which they have been left 
through a neglect of their Faith, or an incorrect approach 
to it, will now move forward, to retrieve their position. 
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and not merely claim the heritage of their past culture but 
revive the vitality inherent in its creed. What form this 
revival will take will be determined by the freedom of 
action they will enjoy. Whereverthey predominate or live 
a homogeneous existence, their task is clear. They will have 
to rise or fall by themselves. But where, as in India, they 
are obliged to live a triangular life, they will have to effect 
a compromise. The fusion of cultures is an idle thought. 
A federation of cultures seems to be the only sensible solu- 
tion here. And towards that end their efforts should be 
directed. This is not the time when their leaders should 
insist on the little dying things of the day. They have now 
to concentrate all their energy on the larger issues of their 
cultural future in India, and, in particular, the revival of that 
side of the ‘‘Shariyah”, through the misunderstanding and 
neglect of whose intellectual and economic provisions, 
they owe so much of their present condition. Their 
children will need hereafter to be economically self-depend- 
ent, and intellectually and politically immune from 

The economic programme of the 
Shariyah” has fallen into neglect very 
largely because there has been in our 
recent history too much facility afforded 
to indulge in lapses. Now that things are improving for 
every one in this country and its people are to have a con- 
trol of their own affairs in the internal reorganization of 
their economic life, it becomes imperative on the part of 
every well-wisher of the Musalmans of this coun'try to see 
that a community which} *in spite of the shocks of time, 


exploitation. 

ISLAM ’s 
ECONOMIC 
PROGRAMME 



has continued to live for a great social ideal in life does not 
fall a prey to any undiluted hunger creed, but satisfies its hun- 
ger by first re-organizing its own domestic economic 
resources on the moral lines laid down by the “Shariyah”, 
through a machinery of the State. For, if the Musalman 
is to call the coming State his own, in precisely the same 
manner as any other member of the body-politic is entitled 
to, he must have the opportunity and the power to operate 
his personal law on himself. What form such a machinery 
will have to assume is a matter of detail. The non-Muslim 
sections of the people should have no reason to see in such 
a scheme the bogy of an imperium in imperio. The functioning 
of the personal law by the state among the different commu- 
nities in India is not a new thing in this country, and should 
not appear anew thing if the work is better done. In the inter- 
ests of economic self-sufficiency and without being a burden 
in any serious manner on the exchequer of the State, it should 
be within the rights of the Musalman to ask for a State organi- 
zation to control and administer the Muslim endowments, 
collect and distribute the Zakat and other charges on the sur- 
plus wealth of the Musalmans, and to administer the law of 
inheritance and marriage in strict accordance with the origi- 
nal spirit of the** Shariyah ” , 

I have drawn special attention to 
spiritual, like the economic needs of the Musalmans 

and moral, not because that a satisfaction of them 

STANDARDS 

is an end in itself, but because the 
* Shariyah ' of Islam lays an equal emphasis on the material 
interests of life, in order that there might be a natural and 
happy blending of the spiritual and the material in our daily 
activity. The safeguarding of th£ spiritual side is commonly 
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understood to be a purely individual or private concern. 
This may be true of societies where spiritual development 
is not a matter for corporate endeavour. In Islam, indivi- 
dual spiritual progress is undoubtedly an aim of life, as in 
every other religion; but the peculiarity in Islam is this 
that every such individual progress should react on the gene- 
ral spiritual uplift of the Ummat, adding momentum to the 
spirit of unity and solidarity among the members of the 
Faith and the humanity at large. That is the primary reason 
why the Musalmans have always been careful to have the 
necessary freedom for their daily congregational worship 
in a free atmosphere. This congregational worship is 
a great cultural force among us, and will have naturally to 
form one of the primary items of our safeguards. So also 
the moral standard of our social life under the ‘Shariyah* 
will have to be respected in every piece of general legislation 
that may be enacted in this country in future. 

Such in character are the cultural 


CULTURAL 

IDENTITY 


safeguards which the Musalmans are 
anxious to assure for themselves in the 


new political life that has opened before them in India. Our 
non-Muslim compatriots will do well to appreciate the Mus- 
1 i m standpoint and march forward with their hearty co-opera- 
tion. It will serve no purpose to imagine that there is little 
difference between the culture of the Musalmans and that of 
the majority community. There are undoubtedly a great ma- 
ny things of superficial nature which are common to both; 
but they are mostly the products of a common climate and of 
a common market life. They are not such as to promote 
a synthesis of social life at home; they do not touch the 
soul or bind the mind to one common moral outlook on 
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life, or create a common feeling of sacred devption to 
one another on terms of equality, I do not wish to analyze 
the culture of other people to bring this fact home to you. 
It may be unfortunate that there should Ipeany fundamental 
difference in the basic character of the two cultures. Time 
may bring about some sort of uniformity at the foundation; 
but while the difference lasts, who can say that the Muslim 
Culture does not need or should not need safeguarding, 
especially when that culture thrives on a universal spiritual 
law of life working for the unity of the human race rather 
than its disintegration ? And history has shown how even 
noble cultures expressing the lives of minorities have been 
submerged by other cultures either by force of arms or by 
the militant voice of the majority, even in democratic 
countries. Such a prospect, the Musalman in India is 
anxious to avoid while he can. 

Hence it is that he wishes to have an 
uniform effective share in the control of the 
uplift. state machinery, and an adequate share 
in the wealth of the country. Forwhatpro- 
gress is that which does not givehim,on the one hand, the 
necessary strength to protect himself and all that he cultur- 
ally holds dear against the whims of time, and on the other, 
the means and resources to contribute to the general pro- 
gress of the country. Handicapped as he is as an essentially 
landless class in most of the provinces, with meagre share 
in the industrial and commercial life of the country, and 
still educationally backward, and living always in the grip 
of the money-lender, an unqualified economic programme 
such as is recommended at this moment of mass uplift may 
not mean much to him. He needs an extra attention, if such an 
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uplift ii to be realty uniform. That will be the test of nationa- 
lism or political partnership, if it is to, grow and last. You 
cannot let a sweet slogan sweep across our country like a 
tornado only to weed out the weak. Let us pray and 
hope that wise counsels will prevail everywhere and a happy 
solution found; for, on that, I should think, will depend the 
future of India. If our compatriots should rise equal to the 
occasion and talk less of communalism, they will find that 
there is no section of the people better equipped morally 
and spiritually than the Musalmans to shoulder the responsi- 
bilities af an onward march to secure for India an honourable 
station in the world. 

Apart from the cultural safeguards 
problem of Q f the “Shariyah ’* there is another 
URDU culture-field in which the Musalman in 

India is equally anxious to assure for himself in the new 
dispensation the necessary security. And that is the intellec- 
tual field in which he would like to see no barriers placed 
in the natural development of the language which he has 
helped to evolve to serve not merely as a vehicle of his cul- 
tural expression, and as a factor of unity among the Musalmans 
thmselves, but as a means of establishing living connections 
with the other sections of the Indian population This is a 
great question in itself, as the field in which a language is at 
play touches every other field of culture, and for that reason, 
will need a special treatment of its own. At some future 
date, I may likely deal with it in some detail. But at this 
moment, I feel impelled to strike a note of warning against 
the tendency noticed even among some of my own literary 
friends to call the Urdu language by the hazy name of Hindu- 
stani or even Hindi -Hindustani just for the sake of acohipro- 



mise with mere politicians, 1 think that such an attitude 
is neither intellectual nor straightforward. I see no reason 
to call it by any other except its proper name, Urdu. That 
is the name given to it by its parents, and we have no right 
to change it. One of the heirs to the heritage may disown 
it, and go his way. But why should the other follow suit ? 
There should be no doubt a feeling of regret in the 
mind of the Musalman that his fellow-countrymeif should 
so seriously endeavour, as they are doing today, to dissolve a 
great bond of unity between their great cultures, and to 
strike out a new path for themselves. Truly, there was no 
need for it. The Urdu language being a manifestation of 
the genius of both the Hindus and the Musalmans is now 
strong enough to sustain the cultural thought of both the 
sections. It is sweet enough for every tongue. But our 
friends are not in a listening mood. They do not realize 
that new languages are not made that way, and that the 
natural laws of life are more potent than political slogans. 
The Musalman is therefore not perturbed at their defection; 
but at something more serious. He fears that in their zeal 
to create an artificial language entirely alien to him in texture 
and spirit and to swamp the whole country with it, they 
will place impediments in the further development of the 
Urdu language. It is against this contingency that he is anxi- 
ous to protect the Urdu language. He has already tried to 
argue with them that their venture to createa new language 
to serve as a lingua franca and to replace or supplant Urdu 
which in a large measure was serving this purpose, that this 
new venture was rank communalism on the pait of the 
majority and was inimical to the interests of nationalism 
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in India. The reply, however* comes — and I am quoting 
Pandit Jawaharlal himself — “The communalism of the 
majority is more akin to nationalism than the communa- 
lism of the minority”. Such is the subconscious that is at 
work in our public life now-a-days, in the name of nation- 
alism ! you really cannot argue after that. My sincere 
opinion is that the Musalman should not worry himself 
over v^hat others are doing to foist an artificial tongue into 
the country. Like every other artificial tongue it will 
go the way of its predecessors. But he must continue to 
give to Urdu the best that there is in him to let it advance 
on its natural lines. But let him keep the door open. 
That is the only language which will one day bind India 
together. There is no other to take its place. So let 
him keep the door open and keep the house comfortable. 
The prodigal will, I am sure, return one day and claim his 
own. But let not the Musalman follow his way and turn a 
reactionary himself. Indeed I should, believe that the 
Musalmans cannot afford to do it at this stage. A vast major- 
ity of them know no other language. It is through this 
language only that they have for several generations carried 
on their intellectual activity, whatever that has been. It 
has now become their mother tongue, and is for that reason 
very dearly cherished. It has already developed a capacity 
to sustain the Muslim thought as has been transmitted to 
them by their past, and bids well to sustain the thought 
that will govern their mind in the days of the renaissance 
that he is looking forword to in the near future. To the 
extent he has poured his soul into its frame, to the extent 
he has transmitted his vitality to it, to that extent he will 
continue to claim it as an expression of his culture as well 
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and will therefore naturally be desirous of not merely safe- 
guarding its interests but continuing to make it a plank 
on which a community of fellow-feeling and mutual care 
and regard should thrive between himself and his fellow 
countrymen to the lasting good of our country. 

Friends ! I have done. I have to 
conclusion thank you for the very indulgent and 

patient hearing that you have given me tonight. I shall be 
happy if in my analysis of the basis of the Muslim Culture, 
1 have succeeded, in ever so small a measure, in impressing 
upon you that this culture of the Musalmans is not a culture 
merely of the tailoring house, or of the drawing room or 
of the music hall, or a culture divided against itself, but is 
intrinsically and in its operations a culture of movement 
and unity in life, and is still powerfully at work in our midst 
at the present hour. Such being its fundamental character, 
can it ever be antagonistic to any healthy nationalism or 
internationalism or any ideal worthy of man ? 


Syed Abdul Latif. 




, PRESIDENTIAL REMARKS DP 
NAWAB SIR NIZAMAT JUNG BAHADUR. 


Mrs. SarojiniNaidu, Mowlana Sbawkat Ali and Friends ! 

I think you will agree with me that Dr. Abdul Latif’s 
paper has not disappointed our expectat'ons. It gives an 
intelligible account of a matter which perhaps is not easy 
to explain to the careless, or the unwilling listener who 
may have been fascinated by “ the Jargon of politics ” . I 
am greatly impressed with the easy manner, showing at the 
same time depth of conviction and facility of expression, 
in which the Doctor has explained the true meaning and 
nature of Culture. Such an explanation was needed , because 
in these days of morbid activity caused by political excite- 
ment, a good deal of careless thinking is going on around 
us; and specious catchwords and pretentious formulae are 
being circulated as patent remedies, efficacious in all cases. 
Unfortunately, the word Culture has been dragged down 
to their level. 

It is therefore with gratitude that we welcome the 
attempt he has made to describe what culture means— and 
that with special reference to the distinctive qualities of 
Islamic Culture. Who would venture to contradict his 
statement that this is a vast culture, that it stands as a 
structure with its outlines permanently impressed on the 
life of the Muslim nations ? And who amongst us will not 
heartily agree with him when he says that “to question its 
existence is— to put it mildly — an intellectual self-decep- 
tion ?” 
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I am really glad to find that he Is not tempted, even 
under provocation, to abandon his calm and sapve manner 
when he has to meet flippant remarks that pass for criti- 
cism, or when he is obliged to turn away from impertinent 
jocularity. Even his irony — when he is forced to resort 
to it — bears the stamp of his mild disposition. In this his 
bearing is truly Islamic, for Islam insists on politeness, 
inspired by good feeling. And is he not the outcome of 
that Culture and its refinement which it is his honoured 
task to expound ? Strength tempered with humanity and 
guided by kindness and grace is one of the chief character- 
istics of (slam. He does not forget this. 

The Quran enjoins us not to use harsh words or unbe- 
coming language, and not to find fault with others’religion. 
On the contrary, it teaches us to use our best manners and 
most courteous forms of speech in discussion with those 
who may be opposed to our views. The spirit of these 
precepts, running through all Islamic Culture, is working 
at his heart. This is evident from the tone he has adopted 
in his essay. 

And, there is another feature of it to which I would 
invite attention. In these days of senseless imitation of for- 
eign modes and alien institutions — a transition period of 
second-hand originality — he retains his clear vision and has the 
honest courage to tell you that you cannot evolve a uniform 
world culture merely through the things that science can 
give you, — that these will not take hold of your soul. Here 
he has hit the nail on the head. In whatever we do, it is 
the soul that has to be satisfied; and machinery alone is not 
enough to satisfy it. It demands moral values. 
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If Culture represents, as we believe, the entire blosso- 
ming of the best soul-energies of a people, then certainly 
all that is superimposed from outside, accidentally, or by 
intent, whether in the shape of institutions or of machinery 
of Government will not by itself satisfy those who possess 
such a thing as soul t 

The Doctor while explaining the nature of Muslim 
Culture and its distinctive features has made it quite clear 
(by implication at least) that it was original, being a move- 
ment from within seeking development in congenial outward 
activities. Hence it comes about that it has placed before 
us, as an outstanding fact in history, the magnificent spect- 
acle of an entirely new world of civilization erected on the 
vast but partly decaying platform of the old . Is this not more 
than Greece or Rome ever did ? And the wonder of it all is 
that this new world has been going on without stopping for 
over thirteen centuries, showing occasionally, some symp- 
toms of old age, but nevertheless reco vering again ond again, 
with startling suddenness, its original inborn vitality. Does 
not the history of some of the Islamic countries in our own 
age illustrate this significant fact? Though mere surface obser- 
vation in some of these cases may discover somewhat, or 
even much, that appears to be borrowed from the West, 
yet on proper examination we shall find that it is some in- 
dwelling power, some vital faith, that is again putting new life 
and vigour into the whole group of Islamic nations. What 
can it be but Islamic Consciousness— which is a mighty 
'“soul-force* ’ ? 

Looking at things in this way, we can easily understand 
that that Culture On the nature of which the Doctor has so 
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ably enlightened as, is a power to be taken into account in 
dealing with the question of the adjustment of political 
relationships in India and elsewhere. Such sane and impar- 
tial advice as he offers is not to be ignored with impunity. 

The ‘Culture of unity and movement’, as he has 
happily phrased it, has always been an efficient ally of the 
noblest tendencies of human nature; and it has seldom fallen 
short of the highest standard of achievement. 

Well-informed minds in the West have remarked that 
Islam is not only a religion, but a civilization as well; and 
.some have expressed the view that the Saracens may well be- 
called a western people on account of their wonderful 
achievements in the west. But the truth is that the Moslems 
are a world-nation. They can live, work, and adapt them- 
- selves to their surroundings anywhere; and they can live in 
. peace and harmony with their neighbours wherever they 
happen to be. 

The underlying principle of Islamic life, and therefore 
of Islamic Culture is righteous activity and ncthing else; and 
this makes life and its work smooth for all concerned. 

Islam fully recognizes the natural tendency of the human 
soul towards good, — out of darkness towards light, as the 
Quran has it; - and this tendency is helped and strengthened 
by Islamic Culture .while i.t permeates that Culture from 
within. Together with this goes the tendency to action in 
all fields of enterprise — beneficent enterprise, of course. 
And this enhances its value as one of those potent forces 
that are destined to play an important part in the affairs of 
the world! 



And this has not been lost sight of by thei* $ome 

well-known writers have boldly declared that- th^wlvatk^i 
of Europe lies in IsUm— -that Europe t oday. requires* dicta-- 
tor like the Great Prophet, who, they say,, is a Prophet of 
the. Twentieth century ! 

Why all this if the Culture of Islam is effete and useless ? 
They are brought to acknowledge that Islam is a religion 
that enjoins, and a culture that embodies the highest prin- 
ciples of living, such as truthfulness and temperance arid 
tolerance; true equality and fraternity of the heart among 
human beings; justice and faithfulness and kindness and 
considerations towards all; protection of the weak and 
helpless; regard for the rights of women and of orphans; 
voluntary liberation of captives and slaves; equitable distri- 
bution of wealth; unceasing charity to alleviate the misery 
of the poor; fidelity to engagements even with enemies 
and scrupulous discharge of trust. 

It is well known to the world how Islam actually 
carried out these principles, and did not allow them to 
remain a nerveless body of doctrines. They were active 
virtues, backed by religious sanction. They ran like arter- 
ies through Muslim life. They helped to realize the ideal 
of righteous living. Needless to say that the mission of 
' Islam is Peace and Concord, as its very name signifies, and 
that it ever remains mindful of the Quranic Commandment 
“Do not create disorder oh earth'* 

The ability of the Muslim to fit himself cheerfully 
into his surroundings without any detriment to his Islamic 
character, may be said to be the ultimate triumph of the 
Quaranic Culture. 
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l think 1 have said enough to show my own apprecia- 
tion of Or. Abdiil Latif’s' excellent thesis, and to impress' 
upon you its usefulness in the particular circumstances - in 
which we are placed in India at portent. 

It is my sincere prayer that it may help to bring about 
a better understanding of mutual amenities throughout the 
country. 

It is a great pleasure to me to convey to him on behalf 
of all present our heartfelt thanks for his valuable service 
in the cause of Truth. 
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